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ABSTPACT 

This paper attempts to discnss several unresolved 
issues currently of concern in the utilization and training of 
paraprofessionals. It exanines, briefly, three vell-known training 
prograss, and elaborates on a fourth, focusing on the objectives and 
processes of the training* Bhile there is considerable overlap aaong 
the prograss, especially in their goals, their training procedures 
differ substantially. Although they approach the technology of 
training frou different perspectives, all sees to have certain 
characteristics which sediate for successful outcoues, nasely, clear 
training goals and procedures and sose fors of preparation for the 
trainer. The authors offer suggestions on hov consusers can select 
the training progras best fitted to their needs. (Author/PC) 
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BIST tm AVAILABLE 

The uaa of {»araprofet8ioiiftls luis &eeelerdted rapidly durifttf the last 
decade. Ulth this increese* cdotiideratle attention has been directed toward 
th«: problena associated with the utilizatioQ of paraprofesalonals; what to 
call then, how ttuch Indopendence to give chcta, what they should do» and how 
CO sooth rclacioas betweeii then and the professional cosRimity. Significantly 
less eaph^isiit has been directed toward Che Issues of training. 

The purpoGG of this paper is twofold. The first goal is to discuss 
hcverui uaresoived issues curretiely of concern in the utilisation of para- 
prof cjsi una U and huw these issues* have affected cheir training. In the 
cuurtac of the ditfcussion four well known training prograos will be briefly 
exatBined. Che becood goal is to elaborate on the isplef&entation of one of 
these progratos, focusing specifically on the objectives and processes of che 
training. 

Who A rt! P.iro professional a and WItat ho They D o 

Suflie of the {iroblesiiS associated with Lho utilisation of paraprofes- 
sionals may I'esult £roM confusion about who they are and what they do. 
Traditionally, t-^a tens "paraproEessional** has been used to denote dlffcvenees 
in status batted un pay, education, past training experiences, or degree. These 
difCeriruuti nuty bo mlfilcading (Onniah, 1971; 1973). For example, the 
training progron developed by Rioch and her associates (1965) to train nature 
woaen a» sieutal health counselors involved an intensive two-year training 
prograa which would cnispare favorably with nany graduate programs, especially 
in terms of the applied experience involved. Also, Carkhuff (1971) reports 
that his itMUgenou:^ parnprofessiooals received 1,000 hours of training in 
a aix sMnith purled, half of which was htman relations training. Therefore, 
suBiu human ucrvtci- wi»rkMr» have u Hlgni£icant amount oi applied training even 
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1£ they do not receiv* focmal degroes. Obviously bovever* noC ftll para- 
pro£es6lonal9 recelva thac nucb training* For exanple* sevaral of the 
chapters in the book by Cuemey report the use of paraprof essionala 

who have had little or no fomal training* Thus, vhat constituted the 
difference betwacn a professional and paratirofesaional in terns of training 
is difficult to detemine. 

Kore confusing than determining vhat paraprof e&sionals are» is deterainiag 
what they do (see section on Settings^ Cuemey, 1969). While one nay be tempted 
to ansver "to help", the qtieution is more difficult to answer than it appeara. 
Help may be viewed as: strictly the developsent of a facilitating relation* 
ship (Rogers, 1957), the application of behavior modification strategies 
(Ullaan & Krasner, 19$5> or teaching clients procedures and strategies to 
overcome their own difficulties (Cuemey. Stollafc & Cuemey, 1971). In 
addition to the crNfuslon about wh«t constitutes help, the role of parapro- 
fetisional ranges from that of a primary service agent such as ftioch's mental 
health counselor (Magoon, Colann & Freeman, 1969), to service as an adjunct 
CO a "profecaional" counselor (Hauer, 1973). Thus a definition of "para- 
prof tifisional" in terms of the specific service performed or skills required 
is vquuUy ok difficult to determine. 

Doaplte the variability in roles, craining eaparipnces and functions, 
it Is tuc contention that training programs must flrt,t teach a basic set of 
skills, ralatlonbhip building skills, which bsve applicability across the 
broad range of paraprof esslonal roles. Three programs which have been 
dcfilgnti-i tu teach these basic set of skills arc the programs of Carkhuff 
(3969), Kagan (1972) and Ivcy (1971). 

C.iifchiifl (J9<»9), 4>.«.l«8 1.1m work oil the orlfcln.il uClocts of Rogers 
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(X951) and expaiullag upoii liis work with Tmcx (truas «id Cftrklwff » 1967) » 
idanclfied a series of verbal qualities bt deeeted eaeeatial for eetablishtog 
httipiuK itfioclonahipa. These qualities are derived froa the *Wessary 
and sufficient conditions" of empathy, unconditioned positive regard, end 
genuineness pasited by Regurs (1957). Carkhuff's parapcofessional training 
prograa descicibed in Helping and Itoan Relations (1969), is built around e 
prucess of teaching the LraSnoes to nake these specific levels of facilitatlve 
qualities. Ivey (1971) defined his verbal beU a ore in teems of specific 
response categories and sdded the dinenslon of «^ .overbal attending behavior 
to the list of essential skills. In addition, he proposed a specific 
training model, nicrocounsellng, as a maans of implenentlng the skills. 
This Bodel utilises extensive videotape aodeling and feedback to the 
trainee. Kiigan (1972) focused his efforts on a different approach to the 
training of helping relationship skills. Using a videotape feedback wodel 
previously developed to assise diencs' understanding of thsBselves (Ksgan, 
Krttthwoiil, Goldberg, Caopbell, Schauble, Greenberg, Danish, Resnikoff, 
fiowes, & Bondy, 1967) Kagan eispanded and iwdifled the Interpersonal Process 
Recall procedure to train paraprofesslooals. His model focuses less on 
teaching discrete skills than on assisting the trainee to understand the 
interaction between a helper and helpee by recognising the iqq^ct each has 
un the other. 

A fourth program designed to teach basic skills is the Danish and 
Hauer program (1973), ileloine Skills! A Basic Training Program. This pro- 
gram can be \ iewcd as a model for the design snd implementation of teaching 
b&uic helping skills and will be considered in some detail. 
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A Trainint^ ProRTum for Pataprofe^slonftl s 

An examination of a training program entalla evaluating two elements 
of the program: the content of the program (what is taught) and the oanner 
in which the content la taught. 

Qani&h & Haiitfr (1973) identify six specific sMlls «*hlch they contend 
are among the esitential relationship building skills. They arei 

Stage 1. Understanaing Your Keeds To Be A Helper 

Stage II. Using Effective Nonverbal Behavior 

Stage XtZ. Using Effective Verbal Behavior 

Stage IV. Using Effective Self Involving Behavior 

Stage V. Understanding Others' Coomunicatlon 

Stage vr. Establishing Effective Helping Relationships 
All six skills Include three cotaponents involved in being a helper: (1) 
an underscondins of onesalf ; (2) some knowledge of helping skills; and (3) 
experience in applying these skills. The first skill represents an attempt 
to have the trainee examine the basis for hi» decision to help and the needs 
being satisfied by helping. This Is generally an area that has be^ ignored 
by uaciTs of paraprofesslonals. Helpers ere people first and training only in 
responsis modes overlooks the effect the person, who is the helper, has on the 
helping procestt. The second skill emphasizea the role that nonverbal behavior 
plays In th^ helping process. Konv«rbal behavior includes face and head 
flK>vtt{nt2nCii, hand and arm movements, body movementa and orientation, and verbal 
quality. The third and fourth skills involve training in verbal response 
modes. The response modes include not only the learning o£ what is generally 
called "empathy** but the learnma of more leading responses such as question- 
Jni;, advice giving and Influenc'n- responses. Finally, self Involving 
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(eonfcoacatloa) reiipon»«i are taught. Tl» leatnlng of these verbal response 
nodela Is viewed as a different process than that of 'Werstaading" the 
fettllngs and cotsmunication of mother (Stage V). The anchors posit that 
difficult skills such as responding to the feelings of others consonly 
referred to as empathy, need to he broken down into aanagsabXe learning 
conponents. Thus, the trainee is t ought the structure of the various re- 
sponsOH in Stages III and IV with their accuracy or appropriateness de- 
ffisphaslzed. In Stage V he/she la taught to be aensitlve to the behavior o€ 
others. Finally in Stage VI he/she is taught the process of integrating 
the components to make structura'.ly sound responses ii. an accurate and 
appropriate laanner. 

The second means of examining the programs Is to consider the processes 
used to teach the content. One characteristic of the four training prograaw 
is that there ia a distinctive process used to teach contentt one Which Is 
based on a thcucetical rationale rather than the whim of a trainer. All 
four generally employ the Integrated didactic-experiential format proposed 
by Truax and Cartchuff (1967). Kagan (1972) and Ivey (1971) rely extensively 
on the use of videotaping as a means of feedback. Daniah S Mauer (1973) 
have labeileJ their program learning and have tried to devalop a 

procmluro conbcnant with the learning of skills* such ss ball skills (Uhlting» 
1969), and general Inntructional prlnclplea (Cage, 1963; Gagne, 1970). These 
principles Include: (1) identifying explicit behavioral objectives; (2) 
practice or application of skills to be learned; (3) self learning by group 
discussions; (4) rationale for learning (understanding of Importance of 
certain skills); (5) sequential presentation (learning concept A before 
concept B); (6) active trainee participation; (7) the use of modeling; and 



(8) the use of iianedliiee feedback eoacerntog th« approprlateiwas of trainee 
responses. 

These Itifttructional principles seem aspeclaUy appropriate for teaching 
skills*. BavJng knowledge a» . the skills Is not enough. Effective 
leant !us involves! acquiring a conceptual understanding of the coaponento 
of the Bkill (knowledge) i vlewitt} others dcaonstrate the various aspects 
of the skill (modeling); and an opportunity to use the skill (practice). It 
Is thl3 cowUlnation of behaviorally defined constructs taught In a manner 
adapted for aklll learning that aakes up the FrograB. 
Mere specifically the process of skill training Is: 

(1) The skill is defined In behavioral terns 

(2) The rationale for the skill is discussed 

(3) A skill attalnaent level Is specified 

(4) Models fcre used to denonstrate both effective and Ineffective 
exaonles of the skill. 

(5) Opportunities for extensive supervised practice of the skill are 

given. 

(6) Homevork is assigned to assist in the generalisation process. 

(7) An evaluation using behavioral clieckllats and peer and trainer 
feedback Is conducted to detetnlne whether the attaioiBent level 
ha& been achieved. 

Utille progtas descriptions oiay seen reasonable on paper, trainers 
often experience dlfficultiea laplenentlng programs designed by othetH. 
Thus, the delivery system for training programs becomes a necessary 
consideration. 

O 
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^livrv SystMM for Tralnlnt 

Knowing the skills to b« trained it not tha am «a teaching tht« 
to othera. Additional aklU la nacdad ta praaant tha training satariala 
in such A way that tha trainees can accept the •atarial'a ralevanea and 
laaro it efficiently and e£Coctively. It is our azperience that well 
thoughtottt and deaigned training prograBS have failed not only hecatiaa the 

trainer has lacked tha akilla be taught and ia tlma an ineffactive aodal» 
she 

hut because he/lacka the akiU to iapleiwit the progra«. When the progra* 
is conducted and not successful, the trainer cjueations "whether the pragm 
really works". Perhaps the fault reata in the Inability of tha developer to 

**trainar-proof** the progran. 

The developera of the above prograiMi have all initiated procedurea 
CO "trainer-proof" their prograas. For exastple, Daniah & Bauer (1973) have 
developed a Leader's Manual to accoaqmny the Tralnee'a Workbook. The aanual 
cuntaina sections on the logUtice of training can profit by the trainings 
how oany traineea can ba trained, where and when training ahould occur, 
the necessary equipwnt, and the wheduU for the training) » leadavahlp con- 
Blderatlons (tha cssuoptions under which the progrsB is conducted and tha 
akills required for training) and soiie suggestions for introducing the program. 
Also, the procedurea to be followed and the poasible difficulties encountered 
in im^lwientlng the procedures are detailed* Ugan and Ivey have developed 
written materials to aaaiat tha trainer in conducting their prograas and 

Carkhuff and hia associates offer consultation and tratoiog aervieea througli 

3 

his consulting flm. 

The attempt to "trainer-proof" thesa prograaa ia essential. A progr« 

tliat can be Implciiented effectively only when delivered by the developer 
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is really Indicative only of ch« davaloperVi chartnta and his/her peraonal 
•kill and noc the value of the prcgram. The need of cofiastmicy ayctena to 
have broad based service* provided Inexpensively and efficiently re^ulree 
an explicit statement of the . proced«ires a costtualty based trainer oust 
follow to ttuccosafully Impleaene the program. By specifying the needed 
qualifications and the trainer's exact role, the iJi^lenentatloa of the 
prograa should be algnlfleantly enhanced. 
Toward A Consuaer's G utrfa for draining 

In this paper «e have tried to explore the current status of the 
training of paraprofesslonals and especially the technology of this training. 
We have chosen four systenatlc training progra&s to examine. While there ta 
considerable overlap among the progrsM* csp«claUy to thalr goals* their 
training procedures are clearly different. Although they approach the 
technology of tralntog from different perspectives all seem to have 
certain characteristics whUh meilate for successful outcowes; namely, clear 
training goals and procedures and some fona of preparation for the trainer. 
Given these slaUarltles and differences » how does a consiMr choose the 
program which best fits his/her needs? 

At* scientists-professionals one could decide to select the most 
effective program based on research evidence. Each program has a body of 
reaearch being built to support Its effectiveness. Unfortunately, no 
attempt has been made to empirically compare the training programs although 
D*Augelll (1973) has suggested a model that nould facilitate research 
cemparisona. Ther jfore, the consumer may have to examine other factors to 
make a decision about the "goodness of fit** betiieen his/her needs and t\» 
progruRt's goals and processes. For example, are the program's and the 
contfoBKir*.^ objectives coa^tlblc? Is the length, cost, and ntimber of 
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people to be crelned In the progtea coaseneurete with the reeourees and deseikle 
o£ the consumerT Does the eonsuaer heve the necessary equlptaent to 
ifflpleaeat the program? Doea he/ehe have a trainer ekUXed enough to deliver 
the progra»? Finally, la the prograa auf£iciently flexible ao that the 
consumer can vary the format to meet his/her needs without losing the 
progrAB*a Is^pactT 

The issue of which training program to choose la a complex problem 
for a consumer. Ansvera do not come easily. Hhet does stand out la that 
if paraprofessionals are to function effectively they will need to be 
trained and this training should be of a systematic and well planned nature 
regardless of whether It is one of the "packaged" progrms present^ in 
the paper or a program designed and it^Ie^tted by tte consumer him/herself. 
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